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The American People: A study in National Psychology. Volume 
II, The Harvesting of a Nation. By A. Maurice Low. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1911. Pp. vi, 608.) 

Regarded as a study of national character, Mr. Low's book is a 
brilliant piece of work; looked at as history, it is illogical and insuffi- 
cient; but in fairness it should be appraised from the former point of 
view. The author has read widely, and on the whole wisely, but often 
shows a singular disregard of important aspects of our national develop- 
ment. He criticizes severely the traditional American treatment of 
the Revolution, but has himself failed to grasp the fundamental 
economic and commercial causes leading to it. The three stages of 
our national development have, according to Mr. Low, been ushered 
in by three wars — the Revolution, the Rebellion, and the Spanish war. 
But while the Revolution marked an important change in American 
political life, it did not alter the current of commerce or culture, which 
remained colonial as before. Among the author's more valuable 
discussions are the chapters on "A Country without a Capital," 
though here he rather reverses cause and effect; on "Immigration," 
though his claim to have discovered "the law of immigration" will 
scarcely be conceded; and on "The Psychological Effect of the 
Spanish War," which while true is not altogether new. Optimistic, 
suggestive, and interesting, it is a very readable book. 

E. L. Bogart. 

A Short History of Women's Rights. By Eugene A. Hecker. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1911. Pp. 292.) 

This is one of the dozen or more books on woman which has recently 
appeared. The author, evidently a zealous advocate of complete 
woman's political suffrage as a vital and national issue, has undertaken 
to supplement the work published by Laboulaye in 1843. His com- 
pact survey of the changing status of woman extends from the days 
of Augustus to the present. Although his chief aim is to depict the 
strictly legal aspect of the subject, he has introduced concrete illustra- 
tions of the conflicts of human passion and public opinion which com- 
bined to set in motion the legal processes. Special attention is given 
to the progress of women's rights in England and the United States. 
In treating the condition of women under Roman law, under the early 
church, among the Germanic peoples, and under canon law he gives 
many citations indicating that he has investigated primary sources. 
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The chapter on women's rights in England is largely based on the 
commentaries of jurists such as Pollock and Maitland. The chapter 
on the progress of women's rights in the United States is partly 
inspired by a history of woman suffrage edited by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and others. Here he presents a general 
review of the various movements connected with the subject, and also 
series of tables showing at a glance status of women today in the 
various states. He dates the beginning of the agitation for women's 
rights to the visit of the Scotch woman, Frances Wright, to the United 
States in 1820. Its later growth he attributes to its first great impetus 
in the period of anti-slavery agitation, beginning in 1832, and the later 
stimulus from the World's Anti-Slavery Convention at London in 
1840 resulting in the Women's Rights Convention of 1848 at Seneca 
Falls (New York), which the gallant newspapers declared was organ- 
ized by divorced wives, childless women and sour old maids. The 
convention of 1848 bore its first fruits in the property bill enacted in 
New York state in 1848, and amended in 1860 — the pioneer in the 
movement for state legislation which spread with amazing rapidity 
until the civil war. Mr. Hecker concludes his chapter on the United 
States with a series of fifty interesting tables of data by which the 
status of women in all the states is seen at a glance but which could 
have been made more convenient by combination in a single tabular 
chart. The data is arranged under six heads: (1) age of consent, 
(2) population, (3) husband and wife, (4) divorce, (5) labor laws, and 
(6) political conditions and industrial and professional status. 

In his general conclusions the writer considers the five most serious 
objections to the granting of equal suffrage: theological, physiological, 
social or political, intellectual and moral. The first he regards as prac- 
tically obsolete among Protestants. The second (physical weakness), 
although more powerful, is equally applicable to aged or invalid males, 
and is weakening with the substitution of strategy and intelligence for 
brute force in ruling the world. The third he attempts to prove 
untenable either from the orthodox view that marriage ought to be the 
goal of every woman's ambition, or from the heterodox view that she 
has a right to remain single in order to devote herself to the realization 
of some ideal. Referring to the recent admirable intellectual work of 
women, he wonders at the imbecility of those who assert the doctrine 
of intellectual inferiority of women or accept the doctrine that the 
political acumen of man, however degraded is superior to that of 
woman. To the moral objection that woman is too impulsive to hold 
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responsible positions and must constantly have men to protect her he 
replies by referring to the derelict manner in which man has heretofore 
performed this pious duty even in the days of lauded chivalry. 

As indispensable reforms, Mr. Hecker urges that the double standard 
of morality for the sexes must gradually be abolished, the age of legal 
consent made uniformly twenty-one, the evil of prostitution taught 
to the public and women trained as fellow citizens and given the full 
right and equal opportunity to enter any profession or business which 
they may desire. 

James Morton Callahan. 

Die Englische Gerichtsverfassung: Eine systematische Darstellung. 
Von Dr. Heinrich B. Gerland. (Leipzig: G. J. Goschen'- 
sche Verlagshandlung. 1910. Two volumes. Pp. 1020). 

The impetus which German scholarship in the field of English 
political institutions received a generation ago from the works of 
Gneist has been fruitful of a number of very eminent contributions. 
Within the past decade the appearanec of several really important 
treatises dealing with various phases of English government have 
put both English and American political students to shame. As 
against the one great American work on The Government of England 
by President Lowell of Harvard, and with no work in the same cate- 
gory by England's own scholars, may be mentioned Redlich's two 
works on The Local Government of England and The Procedure of the 
House of Commons ; Hatschek's Englisches Staatsrecht; and finally the 
work under review. It is certainly a matter of sincere congratulation 
that the English judicial system has now received the same exhaustive 
and critical investigation to which English local government and 
parliamentary procedure have been subjected. 

The work is written primarily to supply German students and 
reformers with the facts concerning the English judiciary. Hitherto 
understood very imperfectly, and often seriously misinterpreted, it 
has been made to support all sorts of arguments with regard to pro- 
posed reforms in the German judicial system, and the bitter con- 
troversies which have arisen attest the necessity of an impartial, 
exhaustive and unpolemical study. The author, who is a professor in 
the University of Jena, in spite of the manifest difficulties of the task, 
has succeeded in reducing to orderly and lucid analysis the heterogenous 
and complicated system of English judicial institutions. The method 



